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NOTES. 
Tennysoniana. 

The familiar line in Tennyson 'Ode on the death of the Duke 
of Wellington,' 

" O good gray head which all men knew," 

may have been suggested by Claudian, De Bello Gothico, 459-60. 
This is the vivid passage which describes the return of Claudian's 
hero to Rome after the battle of Pollentia, just when the Romans 
were expecting the arrival of the dreaded Alaric. It was quoted 
by Disraeli, Nov. 15, 1852, in his speech in moving a resolution 
thanking the Queen for having ordered a public funeral for the 
Duke of Wellington: "Who, indeed, can ever forget that 
venerable and classic head, ripe with time and radiant as it were 
with glory ? 

' Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
Canities'" 

(' Hansard', Third Series, vol. cxxiii, col. 153). Disraeli's oration 
achieved an immediate notoriety because of certain striking 
resemblances to an article published twenty-three years earlier by 
the French historian Thiers. These were gleefully set forth next 
morning in the London 'Globe.' It is probable that Tennyson 
read the speech which was so much discussed, and so bitterly 
criticized, and, whether consciously or not, made use of the Latin 
quotation for the ode on which he was then engaged. Indeed, 
his indebtedness is apparently not confined to the Latin phrase: 
Disraeli also states that Wellington "never lost a single gun." 
Perhaps I should add that Disraeli's biographer seems to include 
the quotation from Claudian among the good things which were 
borrowed from the French article (T. E. Kebbel, ' Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield,' p. 88). But he is mistaken. The French article 
was a review of the ' M6moires ' of Marshal St. Cyr, published in 
the Revue Francaise for November, 1829. It was for some time 
falsely ascribed to Armand Carrel, and was even printed in Littr€ 
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and Paulin's edition of Carrel's works (Paris, 1859, vol. v, pp. 
132-74). It seems to contain no mention either of Claudian or 
of any one's "cognita canities." 

Tennyson's poem 'The Death of Oenone' was dedicated to 
Professor Jowett as: 

" a Grecian tale re-told, 
Which, cast in later Grecian mould, 

Quintus Calaber 
Somewhat lazily handled of old." 

The point of the phrase "somewhat lazily handled" is not very 
obvious; the judgment of Sainte-Beuve seems fairer: "L'Episode 
d'Oenone s'el&ve et se d6tache par une beaute - de premier ordre ; 
cette peinture vaudrait seule & l'auteur un rang incontestable 
parmi les vrais poetes." Moreover, the Greek poem has supplied, 
or suggested, almost all the details of the English story — a fact 
which is worth remembering in view of Tennyson's own opinion 
that his new 'Oenone' was "even more strictly classical in form 
and language than the old " (Memoir, ii, 386). The author of the 
Memoir is sadly wrong when he calls 'The Death of Oenone' one 
of 'those classical subjects from mythology and legend, which 
had been before but imperfectly treated, or of which the stories 
were slight" (ii. 13). Mr. Stopford Brooke condemns as unclassical 
two features of the poem which come directly from the Greek 
(Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life, p. 142). He 
thinks that Tennyson has changed the ancient story — changed it 
for the worse : " It is too improbable that Paris should walk up 
Ida to call for Oenone, considering where and how he was 
wounded; or stagger down the hill from her. If the art of the 
piece were made better by this change in the tale, this criticism 
would be naught; but it is not made better, and the improbability 
is impossibility." And he protests against calling the union 
between Paris and the nymph Oenone a marriage; it was not 
a marriage, he insists, nor anything that resembled it. "Nor do 
I understand the husband and wife and widow business, unless it 
be that Tennyson desired to express over again his devotion to 
the eternity and sanctity of the marriage relation. This is wholly 
out of place in the story," etc. But in both of these matters, 
Tennyson is simply following his Greek model : see Quintus, X. 
264, 332-3, 265, 414, 286, 468, etc. Even so a good scholar as 
Professor Arthur Palmer forgot that the English poem is merely 
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"a Grecian tale re-told," and wrote in his commentary on Ovid, 
Her. v. 156, that Tennyson "defrauds Evadne of her unique place 
in mythology by making Oenone leap on to the burning pyre 
of Paris," compare Quintus, X. 466 ff. : 

dAAa KaXvTJrafiepT] Trepi (papet Ka\a Trpotronra 
al^ra nvprj evenaXro' yoov b Spa irovkvv optve' 
KaifTo 8 afUpX nwet. 

Wilfred P. Mustard. 



KAITOI WITH THE PARTICIPLE. 

Two American scholars, Morgan in his Eight Orations of 
Lysias, Boston, 1897, and Smyth in his Greek Melic Poets, 
London, 1900, have recently accepted as a rarity the construction 
of kmtoi with the participle, the doctrine going back to Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses § 861, cf. also Kuehner, 644 and Krueger 
56. 13. 2. Morgan at Lysias XXXI 34 attempts, in his appendix, 
the defense of the construction on the ground of its "naturalness." 
Its origin of course is the analogical influence of Kalnep with the 
participle — a force that resulted conversely in the use of xamep 
with the finite verb — but the evidence brought for the operation 
of this force in classic times proves on examination insufficient. 

The passages usually cited are: Simonides, ap. Plato, Prot. 
339 C; Aristophanes, Eccl. 159; Lysias, XXXI 34; Plato, Rep. 
VI 511 D; Axioch. 364 B. To these Morgan adds Xenophon, 
Mem. I 7. 2. Of these six passages, one is in a spurious dialogue 
of Plato's. Two more in reality are not examples of the con- 
struction: In the passage from Xenophon, k<mVoi n-oAAa ph banav&v, 

pt)8iv 8 tb<p€\ovp,ti>os, npos Se tovtois KaKo&o^av nibs ovk cnmovas t« koi 
aKvaiTckas m\ KarayeXdaras piaxrerat, Kairot introduces the question 

beginning with n-Sr and the participles are conditional as the 
negative shows, cf. Antiphon, VI 32 for the order of the words. 
In the example from Simonides we have simply a case of the 
omission of the copula, cf. Gildersleeve, SCG. § 83, for the 
general range of this usage, and note that such omissions are 
very frequent in this poem. Examples of the omission of the 
copula when the predicate is a participle are, to be sure, not very 
plentiful. From Homer are cited Q 42 which is rather an ana- 
coluthon, and A 606 ff. The participle in the latter example 



